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Mr. President: 

We meet to-day for the purpase of considering afresh 
the central aim of our Society. And at the outset it 
seems well worth while to remind ourselves of the fact 
that every association of pepple, of whatever calling or 
degree, must of course presuppose some positive pur- 
pose. Such purpose may, besides, have either of three 
possible degrees of development. In the first place it 
may be merely implicit in the form of a general senti- 
ment. Again it may be explicit but only so far as to be 
simply apprehended in its most general character ; while 
finally it may be clearly present in consciousness as 
a purpose thoroughly comprehended and adequately 
formulated. 

These are, indeed, but the successive stages in the 
development into maturity of any and every purpose by 
which human beings are moved to action. 

Such in brief is our primary assumption. Following 
which, with reference to our present purpose, it must 
lead us to note that a Pedagogical Society implies in 
its very name a purpose the precise nature of which 
has already become defined with perfect clearness. 

On the other hand the degree of adequacy with 
which this purpose has at any given time become un- 
folded in the consciousness of those directly concerned 
must depend upon a variety of conditions. But there 
is one thing at least which could not fail to be already 
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present, and vividly present, to the minds of the founders 
of such an association ; and that is, that its central pur- 
pose must be the investigation of the fundamental 
principles of education. 

And yet while the immediate aim is the study of, and 
contribution to, the Science of Education, it is equally 
evident that the ultimate aim must be improvement in 
education as an art. Practice, resulting in actual, abid- 
ing, concrete degrees of rational Life^ — that is the true 
final aim of all educational work. 

Nor will any one pretend that this is the announce- 
ment of any new thing. Rather the fundamental pur- 
pose here indicated has in greater or less measure been 
present to human consciousness in all ages. 

Just now, indeed, this great central purpose of all 
human effort seems to be attaining a richer and pecu- 
liarly fresh bloom of promise in the general conscious- 
ness. And it is precisely for this reason that so much 
is just now being said upon educational themes and 
that thus so much of criticism is being indulged in upon 
educational methods. 

Hence is it that the functions of such societies as the 
one here assembled are assuming new significance and 
that thus there is here also demanded a process of 
redefining. 

It may very well be, indeed, that in such a Society 
there are latent possibilities not merely beyond those 
hitherto actually realized, but also beyond those that 
have thus far been quite distinctly apprehended even 
by those of us who are directly engaged in educational 
work. It would be strange indeed were this not the 
case. For it is only when new points of view are 
attained that new possibilities appear. It is only in 
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unfamiliar light that familiar things reveal themselves 
to us in unsuspected range of meaning. 

Nor is this to be taken as in any sense a reflection 
upon the past efforts or upon the past achievements of 
this Society. On the contrary, not only has the prac- 
tice of the Society hitherto conformed substantially to 
the central aim which should always be its guide, but 
it is also true that not a few papers of high educational 
value have had their origin here and that some of these 
have found their way into current educational literature. 

And further, the St. Louis Society of Pedagogy 
is even now proving the genuineness of the vitality 
attained through its life thus far by the very readiness 
of its response to the spirit of the great educational 
revival which is to-day so conspicuous a fact that it 
may be said to constitute the leading characteristic 
of the closing decade of the Nineteenth Century. 
Just now indeed this responsiveness has taken the 
special form of a general and rapidly deepening convic- 
tion on the part of its members that for the St. Louis 
Society of Pedagogy itself a new era is at hand. In 
fact as early as the January meeting of the Society this 
conviction received explicit utterance through our hon- 
ored President * who then made formal proposal that 
a reorganization be effected on a basis promising at once 
increased membership, greater individual activity on 
the part of the members, and fuller efficiency as an ed- 
ucational agency on the part of the Society as a whole. 

What I have to offer to-day, then, is nothing more 
than a summary view of what seems to me to be the 
true basis and method of such reorganization. 



♦ Mr. Walter H. Wilcox. 
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And first of all it is evident that a society having for 
its express purpose the investigation of the Principles 
of Education must presuppose a well-defined conviction 
as to the nature of man as the being to be educated. 
Unless there is perfect clearness upon this central 
point everything pertaining to our educational work 
must remain vague and thus at every step we must be 
exposed to fatal error. 

It is evident therefore that we cannot be too careful 
in defining our view upon this vital aspect of our 
theme. 

The nature of man — in this very phrase we may find 
a deeply significant clew. For primarily nature is but 
the outer form of natura, the great birth-process or 
process of coming-to-be. Indeed we have here a sig- 
nificant hint as to the thorough-going validity of what 
is called the " historical method " in the investigation 
of all questions and above all in the investigation of 
questions involved in the various forms and degrees of 
Life. 

Hence is it that even in the unconscious, instinctive 
stages of all serious inquiry the inquiry has always in- 
evitably taken the form of a search for origins. You 
can really know a snowflake or a lily or a star or a soul 
only when you have traced it to its primal source and 
in so doing have discovered the process through which 
it has come to be. 

But here again the form of the solution will depend 
upon the mode of mind that has predominated in the 
inquiry. If in a given case the Imagination is the most 
matured phase of intelligence then inevitably the form 
of the solution will be that of imagery ; that is, it will 
be poetic. If on the other hand the most highly 
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developed phase of the intelligence is that of reflection 
or thought then the subtler aspects — the inner rela- 
tions of energy involved in the unfolding of the given 
unit — will be seized and represented in more or less 
abstract terminology, which, however " scientific " it 
may be, must always appear to the imagination as 
altogether shadowy and unreal. 

And, as might well be expected, this contrast of 
methods has nowhere been more conspicuously illus- 
trated than in the inquiries that have been made 
concerning the nature (including the origin) of man. 
Broadly speaking, indeed, there have, as we would 
expect, always been, in one or another degree, two 
widely contrasted views upon this subject according 
as the trend of the inquiring mind have been predomi- 
nantly imaginative or predominantly reflective. Hence 
there was early developed a poetic solution of the ques- 
tion on the one hand, while on the other, through 
centuries of inquiry, a more and more adequate scien- 
tific solution has come to be unfolded. 

In the poetic solution the origin of man is represented 
in the form of simple imagery easily seized by the 
imagination. In the scientific solution the representa- 
tion assumes the form of an elaborate tracing of subtle 
influences, extending back through an unbroken series, 
indeed, and yet none the less extending back into a 
vague, doubly nebulous Past of measureless aeons in 
which all reality seems to merge strangely into what 
seems very like unreality. The one view gives us a 
clear, sharply defined, easily apprehended account of 
the Creation of Man. The other offers us a highly 
elaborate and intricate representation purporting to 
be a fairly complete tracing of the Evolution of Man. 
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Are these views contradictory, or may they possibly 
be but different aspects of the same solution ? 

In the first case the very conception of the creation 
of man presupposes a Creator, and this means nothing 
less than a spontaneous, original Energy working in 
accordance with a perfectly defined method or plan; 
and this implies necessarily that such Energy is con- 
scious, is a Mind, a Personal Agency . 

Is the second view inconsistent with this ? Let us 
see. According to the doctrine of Evolution man's 
origin is to be traced through a complex process of 
Heredity back through ever simpler forms to a primal 
simplest form of life. The rich sum of characteristics 
constituting the actual concrete Man of to-day has 
been slowly evolved through the cumulative process 
of inheritance, plus growth. But this growth must be 
regarded as the result of individual activity from gener- 
tion to generatioa. In other words growth is due to 
the actual and consistent response of the individual to 
the total complex stimulus coming to him from the 
" Environment." 

Let us for a moment examine the implications which 
this very abstract general statement involves. 

And first let us note this fact — that the individual 
of the present generation has inherited a certain com- 
plexity of structural, organic form expressive of a 
given degree and trend of personal character. But 
this inheritance of his is the resultant of two factors. 
One of these factors has its ground in the actual 
growth of character, together with the corresponding 
physiological modification, on the part of his immediate 
parents; the growth and modification both being due 
to the personal activity of those parents. The other 
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factor is compounded of the qualities, psychical and 
physiological, actually inherited by these parents 
themselves from the next preceding generation. 

Evidently, then, the inheritance of the next preced- 
ing generation must be (normally) less than that of 
the one next following. And this must be true no 
matter how far back in the series of generations our 
inquiry extends. Resolutely pressing this inquiry 
back to the absolutely ^rj/ generation, then, it becomes 
evident that the factor consisting of inherited qualities 
has absolutely vanished — the first generation having 
absolutely no living form to inherit from. 

It would seem, therefore, that this actual ^rj/ genera- 
tion (going back to the very simplest conceivable pro- 
toplasmic beginning of Life on the earth) could unfold 
its qualities as a living unit in no other possible way 
than by its reaction upon its not-living Environment. 
And not only so, but the very existence of such living 
unit can be accounted for in absolutely no other way 
than this : 

That it has arisen out of the Environment. 

And this again must be taken with a certain reserva- 
vation. For the given living unit must really be con- 
ceived as itself primarily nothing else than one aspect 
of that total Sunt of Conditions within and through 
which the unit itself has become specialized into a 
definite form of individualized existence. And further, 
it is precisely in this way that such unit has become so 
far self-centered or individualized as to present the 
character of more or less pronounced independence in 
contrast with the rest of the total Sum of Conditions ; 
which " rest," as a complex other^ now presents to the 
given unit the character of a mere " environment*' 
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These two, therefore — the individual living unit and 
its environment — are in very truth nothing else than 
reciprocal aspects of that total Sum of Conditions which 
constitutes the necessary and sufficient ground of all 
possible forms of Reality. 

But in the primal Ground, or Source or Cause of all 
forms of Existence there must already inhere all the 
characteristics unfolding in any one of such forms of 
Existence. The product can by no possibility contain 
or attain any characteristic which is not already present 
in the producing Cause. And as we are just now seeking 
to know the conditions necessarily implied in the exis- 
tence of a living unit, and above all in the highly com- 
plex living unit, Man, we have to note more specifically 
that the characteristic of Life, of whatever degree, as 
unfolded in any such given unit, compels the conclusion 
that this same characteristic pertains in fullest measure 
to the primal unit considered as the Ground, Source or 
Cause of all originated living units. In other words Life 
can come only from the Living ; and when we attempt 
to account for the life of man by Heredity our whole 
argument collapses into the utter nothingness of irre- 
trievable self-contradiction unless we fearlessly follow 
the manifest course of Reason and find the true ancestry 
of Man in the infinite living Energy to which, and as 
modes of which, all Life, all Activity, all Reality must 
be referred as to their only possible Source. 

Nay, viewed wholly without prejudice and in the 
truly scientific spirit, the whole process of the unfolding 
of humanity — from nebula on, through every minutest 
gradation of life-forms, to the highest conceivable 
degree of manhood — is seen to be but the infinitely 
complex mode by which Man is born of the primal. 



» 
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living, conscious Energy. And this energy may well 
be counted as the infinite, as the truly divine because 
all-vivifying, all-illumining, absolutely self-guiding and 
hence personal ONE. Whence also this One is seen to 
be in very truth the actual ** Father of all " since from 
Him and from Him alone is it possible to conceive of 
any living unit, and above all of any conscious unit, as 
having " descended." 

Such is the real clew to the nature^ the natura or 
actual birth-process of Man — that is, the clew to the 
true doctrine of man's Heredity. 

Whence it would seem that the long current doctrine 
that man's origin is to be traced to the creative act of 
a conscious, personal Power is but the simpler and speci- 
fically poetic form in which human nature^ as the great 
central fact of the evolving world, has found represen- 
tation. And it would further seem that of this great 
fact the account given in the theory of Evolution, and 
now in recent times becoming current, is nothing else 
than the more elaborate and complex sciiniific pre- 
sentation. Indeed it is only by reasoned reference to 
the conscious, spiritual Agency which is simply assumed 
in the doctrine of Creation that any, even the simplest, 
phase of activity traced in the doctrine of Evolution can 
really be accounted for. And this amounts to saying 
that the theory of Evolution presents this valid thread of 
truth — that it serves to indicate the absolute consist- 
ency and the infinite Wealth of significance in the total 
Method of Creation. That is, this really world-old 
theory, seeming new only because newly emphasized 
in the re-examination to which it has been subjected in 
our time, can be regarded as contradicting the idea of 
Creation only when superficially viewed. On the con- 
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trary, when more attentively considered and more 
thoroughly interperted this theory of Evolution only 
goes to show with utmost clearness that the total 
creative process of the World-Energy presents aiso- 
lutely no contradiction. In a word, this theory, rightly 
apprehended, simply gives us a glimpse — and a truly 
inspiring glimpse it is ! — into the vital aspects of the 
process of Creation as that process is forever taking 
place. 

In its external aspect Creation is no doubt a physical 
process. But the very simplest aspects of even this 
physical process can really be accounteid for in no other 
way than as the outer modes of a primal, self-moved, 
and therefore internal or Spiritual Energy. That is the 
internal aspect of Creation. And of both these aspects 
Man is the highest product and as such he is above all to 
be counted as in the truest sense the Son of God. 

But above all Man in his highest nature is to be re- 
garded as Mind. Nor is it less certain that from its 
very nature as a self-active, self-unfolding, all inclusive 
because all-creating, Unit the ultimate energy from 
which Man is descended is also essentially Mind. 

And now a suggestion of measureless moment pre- 
sents itself. It is impossible to conceive of more than one 
type of Mind. For if I assume a type of mind other than 
that of my own mind then in order really to conceive or 
in any degree to apprehend such mind I must represent 
to myself its modes of activity. But this I can really do 
only in so far as I unfold like modes within my own 
mind. And this must of itself prove that such mind is 
like and not unlike my own. 

And now, this being admitted, see what conclusions 
inevitably follow! In the first place the ultimate 
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World-Energy is not a Mind. Rather it is Mind infull^ 
absolutely perfect realization. But since you belong to the 
same type of mind, and since it is the normal destiny 
of each individual within the type to unfold in fullest 
measure all the characteristics pertaining essentially to 
the type, then assuredly it is your normal destiny to 
unfold in your own individual existence all the charac- 
teristics pertaining to Mind. And since the type is in- 
finite and since you can unfold these characteristics only 
by little and little, finite degree by finite degree, then 
it must require endless duration of activity on your 
part in order that you may fulfill your own normal 
destiny. And this amounts to saying that in your very 
nature there is inherent a demand for your own individ- 
ual existence on to infinity. 

I infer therefore that from the very nature of Mind 
you and I are immortal beings and hence your true 
destiny, my true destiny, is nothing less than infinite in 
its import. And now when we inquire further as to 
the true nature of such being as you and I are and 
note the fact that it must be the same with that of 
every other member of the human race, then another 
fact comes into view ; and that is that while each one 
may truly say: I have a body which is at present 
instrumental or organic to my ultimate nature and 
necessities, on the other hand he can only express 
the deeper truth of his nature by saying: I am a 
mind with infinite possibilities of development. 

And now upon this basis we may confidently con- 
clude that what is called physical education is valid 
precisely so far and only so far as it contributes to 
increased efficiency of the body as the subtlest and 
most immediate instrumentality of Mind; while on 
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the other hand education properly speaking is the 
process of unfolding in utmost degree and in fullest 
rhythm the life of the Mind as the one Life that has 
permanent value. 

Evidently, then, the central, supreme question in 
educational work is this : How can this Mind-Life be 
most perfectly unfolded in and for the individual human 
being? Infinitely complex as this life is in its total 
range yet all these infinitely varied phases pertain to 
one or other of three fundamental modes, that is, to 
Intelligence or to Sensibility or to Will. Nay, every 
actual experience within the individual life must nec- 
essarily include all these modes in vital interfusion. 

But without pursuing this point in detail we have 
to note that the growth of the mind considered as a 
threefold Unit of Energy is dependent upon its rela- 
tion to its total Environment. What the true relation 
of the individual mind to this Environment is has 
already been intimated. And we have also seen that 
these — Mind and Environment — are, in fact, comple- 
mentary factors of the total, creative Energy. And 
this again is true alike for each and every individual 
mind. And if we here once more remind ourselves 
that the true, ultimate destiny of each individual mind 
is to unfold itself to infinity then it is evident that its 
life must be a never-ending process of assimilation of 
the Environment in its essential, abiding significance. 
And this is the more evident when we remind ourselves 
of the fundamentally reciprocal relation between the 
living human unit and its Environment. 

Nay further the latter is to the former nothing less 
than the whole of the Universe in so far as at any 
given moment it is conceived as having its existence 
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beyond the actual present reality of such living human 
unit. And since the Universe as a whole is but the 
outward form, the concrete, organic expression of the 
conscious, creative World-Energy, then in every 
phase of the total complex of normal reactions which 
take place between the individual human unit and its 
Environment it is evident that the individual human 
consciousness is simply adjusting itself in richer meas- 
ure to the modes of the infinite creative Consciousness. 
And this is but to say that the whole process of the 
unfolding of the essential life of a human being is 
nothing less and nothing else than Mind responding to 
Mind,^ 

This, indeed, is the highest term of that deeply sig- 
nificant phrase in which Mr. Herbert Spencer has dis- 
cribed Life as the " Continuous adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations." And if Mr, Spencer 
would repudiate this highest term of the significance of 
Life as he himself defines it then we are driven to con- 
clude that he has simply " builded wiser than he knew." 
His poetic insight has caught a glimpse of the ultimate 
truth of Life. His scientific analysis falls far short of 
giving adequate prose utterance to that truth. 

And is not this the way in which the story of Creation 
has always come to us? On the one hand there is, not 
poetic " fancy," but poetic vision. It is a seeing into 
the heart of things ; and this primarily without so much 
as attempting to analyze the process. And yet it is 
none the less truly a seeing and a seizing of a great 
fundamental, eternal Truth. 



* For a more extended statement of what seems to me to be man's 
true place in nature the reader is referred to my volume, the 
World 'Energy and its Self - Conservation. 
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On the other hand it is for Science to persist in its 
efforts to analyze that Truth. And this means that the 
task which every truly scientific mind sets before itself 
is nothing less than the tracing out with greater or less 
fullness the fundamental aspects of the total creative 
Process ; in doing which the investigating mind is simply 
adjusting itself to the eternal Mind as unfolded in that 
total, infinitely concrete creative Process. 

And let us pause just here to note by the way that 
while there is unquestionably a wide field for investi- 
gation open to the student in what has been named the 
Childhood of Religion, there is at least an equally wide 
field for investigation open to the student in the sphere 
of what might well be called the Childhood of Science. 
In each field, indeed, the Imagination is the predominant 
phase of intelligence ; and let us carefully bear in mind 
that in this phase consciousness seizes the sensuous 
aspects of things and events as being the real, ultimate 
truth of such things and events. But just in proportion 
as thought properly speaking becomes matured and 
as the power of analysis becomes thereby extended, 
by just so far does consciousness prove capable of seiz- 
ing the infinitely subtler aspects of existence consisting 
of the permanent Relations and abiding Types involved 
in passing things and events. And by so far as this 
power is successfully exercised by so far also is the dis- 
covery made that not a single fact in the whole process 
of Nature can be really accounted for save as being 
a phase of the self-unfolding, and hence of the self- 
revelation, of the perfect Mind. 

Watch the growth of the lily. Note the complex 
rhythm of its plan. Give yourself leisure to really 
see its marvelously delicate texture, the infinite purity 
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of its whiteness, the matchless sweetness of its frag- 
rance, and you will not hesitate to accept as literal 
truth the saying that *'not even Solomon in all his 
glory was arrayed like one of these ; " for each of these 
is nothing less than actual Divinity here and now 
blooming into visible form. 

Do but let your whole mind work and work without 
other restraint than that of self-consistency, and let it 
work by way of willing response to the stimuli cease- 
lessly coming in upon it from the total environment — 
do this and all the myriad forms of Nature will prove to 
you to be but the passing manifold expression of the 
eternally abiding Thought of Deity. 

Let your whole mind work ! Not only are there sci- 
entific uses of the Imagination ; there are poetic uses of 
Reason. Nay, unless you 2X^0 feel the rhythm of the 
world, and will it as well, neither can you comprehend 
it. It is by the working of the yuhole mind alone that 
any real progress can be made. And you may trace 
the proofs of this thought through the whole process 
of the education of the human race. For in every real 
step of that process poetic insight and scientific criticism 
and religious fervor have ever intermingled ; and each 
generation has but taught the generation next following 
how with the subtle fingers of its own spiritual being, 
it might, with ever-growing precision, touch the secret 
keys of Existence and wake the Music of the Spheres. 

In deepest truth we may say that human history from 
its first pulsation to its last, is but the ceaseless strug- 
gle of man to penetrate through the evanescent forms of 
things and, by whatever struggle, to adjust himself to the 
changeless Laws of the World, to the infinitely complex 
modes of that divine, all-unifying Logos or Reason which 
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constitutes the one eternal Purpose that runs like a 
golden thread through the ages, lifting human events 
out of the phantasmal forms of Time into the fadeless 
splendor of eternal significance. 

It is, as we cannot too often insist, nothing else than 
this whole Process of self-adjustment to the divine 
World-Order that constitutes the education of the 
human race ; and thus we are led to repeat that the 
growth of each and every human Soul consists in this : 
that such Soul shall from moment to moment go 
forward in the orderly assimilation of those modes of 
the divine World-Energy which yet lie beyond the pres- 
ent realized existence of such Soul. That is the true 
process of the education of the individual human spirit. 

Assimilation ! That is the word ! The individual 
growing mind is to become in ever-increasing degree 
like the perfect mind, like the infinite, eternally unfolded 
Person. And you and I or any pupil of yours or mine 
can really become like Him in no other way than this — 
tfiat we shall never cease learning to " see Him as He 
is ! " 

The one only way ! And that is the inmost reason 
why the work of Education is of so exalted a character. 
There is nothing in all the world of which the practical 
significance to man is not measured first of all by the 
degree in which it serves as a means to the unfolding 
of a human soul into fuller measure of realized God- 
likeness. And for us to-day in our capacity as teach- 
ers it is of utmost moment to notice that the finest of 
all the aids by which this finest of all. results 
can be attained is the one consisting of the imme- 
diate guidance which one human soul can receive 
from another ; and this because that other has already 
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passed through the simpler stages of pupilage and is 
thus prepared to serve at once as a stimulating example 
in respect of successful research and also as an apprecia- 
tive interpreter of the infinitely varied forms of the 
great World ; and this so as to render apparent to 
more rudimental minds the fact that such forms are 
simply expressive of the divine World-Soul, in its cease- 
less, creative activity. 

This, and nothing less than this, is the mission of the 
teacher. And so vital, so essential is the part to be 
performed by the Teacher that in comparison with this 
all other agencies sink into insignificance. No wonder 
that in face of exaggerated representations of the value 
of apparatus and external appliances in general Gar- 
field could exclaim : 

" Give me a log hut with a simple bench, Mark Hop- 
kins sitting upon one end of that bench and myself 
upon the other, give me this and you may have all the 
other educational appliances in the world ! " No won- 
der that to the worldly-wise officials who felt sure they 
could make some sort of use of a man in manifest pov- 
erty and having conspicuous talent which nevertheless 
he was " wasting " in the merest elementary work in 
education — no wonder that to such officials, feeling 
** sure of their man " and asking him knowingly what 
he wanted, Pestalozzi should answer with indignant 
scorn : " I want to be a school-master ! " 

Foolish Pestalozzi ! thought the officials. He might 
be chief clerk of a department and he prefers to be a 
school-master. Shallow officials ! miserable manikins I 
thought Pestalozzi. They think to " promote " me 
and from a guide of human souls would make me 
superintendent of a factory of false statistics ! 
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Doubtless you are aware that fruit-growers learned 
long since that earlier fruitage of finer flavor can be 
secured by grafting the pear stock on a quince root. 
Yet to secure the strength of the tree, constant care 
must be taken to keep back, by careful pruning, all 
shoots coming up directly from the root In all this 
pruning, too, there must be appropriate implements 
and above all there must be skillful, delicate handling 
so that no fibre of the tree may be injured and no prop- 
er function within the tree may be interrupted. 

And now if you consider the human soul, what is 
that but a budding angel grafted on the beast nature ? 
And what is the educational field but the nursery in 
which these young shoots are to be cherished into 
speediest and richest fruitfulness ? And what is the 
true teacher but the adept in such work going care- 
fully up and down amid these infinitely precious plants, 
resolutel3% and yet tenderly, pruning away the wild 
growths, avoiding sentimental sympathy on the one 
hand and needless harshness on the other, and so cher- 
ishing into fullest bloom and richest fruitage every 
quality of genuine Life ? 

Are you tempted betimes to despair of your work ? 
Look below, always below, and the world does indeed 
seem but a bottomless abyss full of writhing, mutually 
devouring monsters. Look above, steadily above, and 
behold! the world is the Garden of God and the 
nursery of angels ! And the keeper of its gates, the 
guide along its paths, is called by the proudly humble 
name of Teacher. 

Sacred indeed is the calling of the Teacher! For 
it is nothing less than that of Trainer of human souls. 
Spontaneously man seeks for the Reason of things ; 
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and in doing so he is really trying to find God in them 
as the absolute Essence of them. And hence it is that 
the school, as the more formal aspect of Education, 
perpetually and exclusively insists upon this spiritual 
and universal aspect of things on the one hand, and 
upon the universal, essential relations involved in human 
society on the other. Always in school-room work 
particular facts are brought forward simply as examples^ 
as illustrations of this universal aspect of the World, 
physical and spiritual. In truth the school-aspect of 
Education has its chief, nay, its sole value in this: 
That on its intellectual side it trains and habituates the 
mind of the pupil to recognize the abiding types, the 
changeless forms, of evanescent things ; that on the 
side of Will it habituates the individual to the concrete 
rhythm of Law as the essential form of Life ; and that 
in respect of Feeling it brings the individual to love 
the eternal forms of things and the eternal Laws of 
Life. 

We are beginning, in fact, to recognize that day after 
day the work of the teacher is to lead groping minds 
into light that is always clear and ever-increasing in its 
intensity. And this Light consists in the precise 
representation of more and more complex aspects of 
that divine Energy which is ever revealing its eternal 
qualities in all the swiftly unfolding, swiftly vanish- 
ing forms of the outer world, and still more in the 
slowly unfolding but never vanishing soul of Man. 
We are coming to understand, however imperfectly, 
that the very substance of the teacher's task consists in 
aiding his pupils to see God's thought in the world, to 
will God's Will in their own lives and thus to bring 
them actually to experience, in whatever rudimental 
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measure, the joy of the divine Life. Surely this creed 
is set forth in the whole range of the eternal laws of 
Quantity, in the universal Types of the organic world, 
in the very forms of human speech, and in the change- 
less principles that underlie all human conduct ! 

And yet the more vividly conscious of the sacredness 
of the teacher's task one becomes, by so much the 
more strongly must he be impelled to exclaim : " Who 
is sufficient for these things ? " Sxifficient! If by 
this is meant complete equipment for the work so 
as to require no further effort in preparation, then 
no one in all the world is or ever will be sufficient ! 
Yet he may be counted as approximately sufficient who 
clearly apprehends the greatness of the work required 
of him and who steadily makes use of all means avail- 
able in order that from day to day he may grow in 
fitness for his infinitely complex and infinitely delicate 
task. 

Neglect of such means makes insufficiency in- 
.evitable. That is the height of the Sin of Omission. 
Consuming one's leisure hours for purposes of mere 
dissipation makes absolute unworthiness inevitable. 
That is the depth of the Sin of Commission. On the 
moral side we teach first of all by example. And there is 
no blacker treason in all the universe than that of offering 
to immature minds concrete justification for immorality 
of life. For this can mean nothing less than that confu- 
sion of consciousness which results in turning Life into 
living Death. On this side it is the duty of the teacher 
to see for himself with such clearness that he can easily 
choose the Right on his own part, and can also present 
in convincing form to his pupils this truth : That the 
divine Law of Reason — the very Law of the divine 
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World-Order itself — is inherent in man's own nature; 
that the declaration : '' The soul that sinneth it shall 
die," is no mere willful determination upon the part of 
some cruel Power taking delight in terrbrizing Man, 
but rather that such declaration is in truth a warning 
coming out of the very heart of infinite Grace. For 
sin, as Paul so clearly pointed out, is in reality nothing 
else than willful contradiction of the unchangeable divine 
Law of one's own being, and hence is nothing else than 
absolute jf^^contradiction. It is the reversal of the 
process of adjusting one's life to the divine World-Order 
as the true environment, and thus instead of the 
gradual assimilation of that Order into the individual 
life there is the reckless hurling of oneself against it ; 
and it is impossible that this should ever fail of having 
as result the individual's own destruction ; and that to 
precisely the extent of his own self-contradictory 
conduct; that is of his Reason-contradicting conduct. 

It is one of the latest discoveries in the field of ex- 
perimental psychology that through the action of sun- 
light upon the optic nerve the nerves controlling the 
action of the vascular system is stimulated, in conse- 
quence of which the building up of the tissues through- 
out the organism goes on more rapidly, the result of 
which is increase of vigor, of sense of power, and a 
consequent heightening of the feeling of buoyancy. 
And it may be said to be the business of him who 
teaches to aid the learner in adjusting his mental vision 
to the light of Truth so that he shall receive the utmost 
stimulus to all the finer currents of his spiritual Life. 

The whole problem of Life is, in fact, the problem 
which the teacher attempts to aid others in solving ; and 
it is evident that only by ceaseless and earnest effort 
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toward a clearer solution of this problem on his own 
part can he be acquitted of unfaithfulness to his 
task. 

Self-improvement ought therefore to be the watch- 
word of every one who assumes to take upon himself 
the duties of this sacred calling. True, the teacher 
must necessarily find himself constantly subject to 
limitations within his own individual environment. 
But such limitation presents two very different aspects. 
The one aspect is of the nature of one's own personal 
defect, of immaturity. To neglect any reasonable effort 
toward the removal of such defect may fairly be counted 
as " original Sin." The other aspect of limitation is 
the positive, vital one, consisting of specialization, of 
differentiation. And this means nothing else than that 
through his own activity in response to the rational 
environment — that is, to the divine World-Order — 
the individual develops within himself fresh qualities 
and degrees of power rendering him more and more 
efficient in his work. So that on this side the process 
of self-limitation is the process of self-development, of 
self-realization^ of growth in all characteristics pertain- 
ing to a divinely endowed nature. 

And yet the immediate environment, consisting es- 
pecially of the actual present human world, varies with 
time, with race and with locality. It is, besides, through 
actual association with those who are our superiors in 
one or another degree that we receive the stimuli to 
which the activity resulting in the finest phases of our 
intellectual and moral growth is but the natural re- 
sponse. And further, it is, above all, he who has already 
attained to some measure of goodness who, as Plato 
says, will " always desire to be with those who are better 
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than himself." Now the city has always been the focus 
of civilization, and this for the very manifest reason 
that in such large and dense groupings of human beings 
association is not merely facilitated but also necessi- 
tated. In other words the city is from its very nature 
inevitably educational. The lessons learned there are 
by no means always rational ; but somethings good or 
evil, each one must learn in such dense groups. Hence 
it is in cities that education, in the best sense as well as 
in the worst, has reached its highest development. And 
it is evident that the school-systems of the great cities 
must ever bear the responsibility of leadership in the 
field of popular Education. 

But this responsibility can be met only by the united 
effort of all the teachers constituting the corps. That 
is, the best results are to be attained only upon condi- 
tion of general and genuine enthusiasm which, being 
interpreted, means : a vivid sense-of-God-within-one. 
And genuine enthusiasm of the highest degree is 
possible only through actual and frequent association 
in pursuit of a common and worthy purpose. Only 
through combination can any great or worthy thing be 
really accomplished. 

It is, in fact, just the discovery of this deeper import 
of combination and of the vastly extended possibilities 
of benefits to be derived through combination — this 
it is that so strikingly characterizes our modern time. 
About this nucleus hover all modern millennial dreams. 
About this nucleus, too, revolve all the most successful 
movements of to-day in every field of activity. In the 
commercial world, in the political world, in the religious 
world, everywhere the charmed word is : Combination^ 
unification, the merging of all merely particular and 
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selfish interests in interests that include the Universal 
Welfare. 

More than ever before in the world's history we are 
to-day actually and in all seriousness setting about the 
realization of that splendid vision of a world in which 
each works for all, and this the more cheerfully and 
eagerly because of the ever-deepening assurance that 
in such case it cannot fail that all must in deepest truth 
ceaselessly work for the best benefit of each. 

Our modern creed is coming to shape itself very 
much in this fashion : The World is mine when I give 
myself to the World ; but when I hold myself aloof from 
the World then am I poor indeed. 

And in the ultimate unfolding of this creed it is plain 
that the whole significance and value of the social 
organism must come more and more to show its richest 
fruits in each and every individual, such individuals 
constituting the actual, infinitely complex, everywhere 
present, center of them all. 

In these latter times indeed this creed is throwing 
open the gateways that have hitherto closed in the 
academic World. The University is suddenly moved 
as by an impulse of infinite expansion. No human 
being shall be without at least the opportunity of fullest 
spiritual development. The whole world seems on the 
point of literally turning itself into one great school. 
Education promises at length to be universally re- 
cognized as the highest and ultimately all-engrossing 
occupation of the human race. 

Only so much the higher, then, in the face of all 
this, must be the demands made upon the teacher. 
And only so much the more indispensable is it that all 
teachers who would belong to the living Present and 
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not to the lifeless Past shall seize upon and make 
fullest use of the newly developed means of mutual 
improvement consisting in combination of efforts 
thoroughly concerted. 

Not new, but newly developed is this means ! In 
itself association is, of course, as old as the race of 
man. What is new is* the discovery of the vast in- 
crease in quantity and in quality of result to be at- 
tained by means of association in definitely organized 
and persistent work upon some vital theme chosen from 
one or other of the great fields of human inquiry. 

And in the school-system of a great city what pos- 
sibilities of improvement, through such associations ! 
From a thousand teachers how many groups might be 
drawn together by a common and ever-deepening love 
of knowledge ! 

Of course such groups should be formed by purely 
voluntary association, and the work can be really 
effective only under thoroughly competent leadership. 
And it is evident that the proper work of the leader 
must be, first of all, tp map out the chosen theme, and 
secondly, to emphasize from session to session the 
centra] lines of significance and of organic relation 
between the topics as these are dealt with in due 
sequence. And more than all must the leader be able 
to give place to ^^ fullest degree of finest work on the 
part of each member of the group. For the leader to 
assume the attitude of a lecturer in such group must 
inevitably defeat the very purpose for which the 
group is organized. 

Nor can it be too strongly emphasized that the really 
valid purpose of such associations of teachers is that 
of mutual stimulus and guidance in the study of the 
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great themes involved in educational work. Nothing 
could be more deadly than to spend the time of such 
associations in the discussion of the mere mechanical 
details of school-room methods. Indeed a true method 
is nothing else than the normal mode of exercise, the 
simple rational form in the manifestation of a power. 
And in the school-room the given unit of power is a 
person. To impose methods from without upon such 
unit of power would be to treat the person as if he 
were a machine. On the other hand let the individual 
teacher attain as rapidly as possible to fairly mature 
comprehension of the principles involved in the theme 
to be taught, and let him further attain to approximate 
moral self-poise — let him do this and his methods will 
take care of themselves, for they will be the sponta- 
neous expression of his own rational personality and will 
thus prove vital because organic to the truth as he has 
consistently and adequately seized and assimilated 
that truth. 

The value of the teachers' association then is above 
all first in the intellectual and moral stimulus it fur- 
nishes, and secondly in the opportunity it affords for the 
correction and expansion of views within the educa- 
cational field. And further, to attain its highest values 
within a city system of schools it is evident that such 
association of teachers for mutual self-improvement 
must attain a genuine organic character. And of such 
movement toward organized effort for richer life and 
work on the part of a corps of teachers the natural 
center is above all just such Society as the one I 
am now addressing. The St. Louis Society of Peda- 
gogy has long been nourishing the germ of which the 
natural fulfillment must be the organization of the whole 
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corps of teachers into groups for the purpose of study- 
ing the great central themes underlying all genuine 
Educational Work. 

Uniformity, indeed, is neither to be expected nor de- 
sired. On the contrary it is beyond question that such 
groups ought to form themselves spontaneously accord- 
ing to individual interest in the various themes to be 
included in the entire field of work. 

And what these themes are it is not difficult to dis- 
cern. First of all within a Society of Pedogogy 
properly speaking the first theme that must of course 
occur to all minds is that of Pedagogy or the Science of 
Education itself. 

Here indeed, there must be presented the various 
phases of the principles of education, physical, intel- 
lectual, aesthetic and moval. And because the spiritual 
aspect of Education is the fundamental aspect to which 
the physical must ever be held to be subsidiary it is 
evident that the basis of the work in such group must 
be the science of Psychology. 

But again another group ought to be organized for 
the prolonged and more or less minute study of 
Psychology as such, both in its physiological and in 
its introspective aspects. Properly pursued such work 
must result in clearing up many important questions, 
especially that of the proper relation of experimental to 
rational psychology. 

And further, because Education is coming more and 
more clearly to be seen in its deeply ethical aspect 
another group would find an exceedingly fruitful field 
of inquiry in the subject of Ethics both in the theoretical 
and in the practical aspects of this great theme. 

These, indeed, constitute the themes which in the 
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stricter sense are to be regarded as coming legitimately 
within the sphere of a Pedagogical Society as such. 
But the Educational field in its entire compass may 
well be included in the work of a Society of Pedagogy 
on the more extended basis we are here con- 
templating. Hence further groups might well be 
formed, and ought to be formed, for the purpose 
of study in each and all the essential departments 
of Education. That is, there ought, besides a group 
for the study of mathematics, to be also a group for 
the study of Physics, another for the study of Chem- 
istry, and another for the study of Biology, thus cover- 
ing the field of Nature. 

In addition to these there ought to be a group for 
the historical and critical study of Art, another pursu- 
ing the inexhaustible field of Literature, another for 
work in History — how rich a field who is able fully to 
Estimate ? 

Finally a limited group might be brought together 
for the study of Metaphysics a? the great unifymg 
science — the science in which all sciences merge into 
Philosophy properly speaking. 

Let the twelve hundred teachers of the public schools 
of St. Louis, re-inforced by those of the private schools, 
group themselves for earnest and persistent work upon 
these various themes and much of what must otherwise 
remain obscure and desolate to the individual is sure 
to become luminous and glow with ever-increasing 
beauty. Let such work become general and the daily 
routine will cease to be drudgery and instead will 
prove inexhaustibly attractive. Unfold in your own 
mind the power of 'true scientific vision and nature 
will not merely cease to be a veil hiding God from 
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you, it will also become a splendid medium revealing 
God to you. Attain such power and you will be 
able to lead your pupils to look through their books 
instead of looking at them, whereas much of our teach- 
ing is as if we led our pupils to look at the window- 
pane instead of looking through it to see the splendor 
of the world ! 

For my own part I cannot doubt that a large propor- 
tion of the teachers of St. Louis are but waiting the op- 
portunity for entering earnestly upon such work as is 
here but dimly suggested. And if such work is actually 
taken up and faithfully pusued there can be no reason- 
able doubt that deep-reaching benefit must result, first 
of all to the individual teachers engaging in the work, 
and next to every pupil in the schools throughout the 
city. 

Only, let us not look for any sudden, miraculous 
millennium ! On the contrary let us clearly, calmly, 
cheerfully recognize that here as elsewhere nothing 
genuine is or can ever be attainable save through 
work — prolonged, resistless, world-transforming, joy- 
creating WORK ! 
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